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MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION 


All who are interested in the welfare of Catholic educational work 
are invited to become members of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. It is the desire of the Executive Board that the member- 
ship be increased so that the organization may represent a powerful 
influence in favor of religious education in America. 


Support: The expenses of the Association are raised by the annual 
dues of the members, and by contributions from those who have taken 
a particular interest in the work. Membership dues, effective January 
1, 1952, are as follows: 


Sustaining Membership: Anyone desiring to give special aid to 
the Association may become a sustaining member. The annual fee 
for such membership is $25.00. 


Major Seminary Dues: Each Seminary in the Major Seminary 
Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 


Minor Seminary Dues: Each Minor Seminary in the Minor Semi- 
nary Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 





College and University Dues: Constituent Membership—Each 
College and University with an enrollment of more than 1,500 pays 
an annual fee of $100.00; those institutions with enrollment between 
500 and 1,500 pay $75.00 annually; institutions with enrollments of 
less than 500 pay $50.00 annually. Associate Membership—Institu- 
tions holding Associate Membership pay $25.00 per year. 


Secondary School Dues: Each High School and Academy with an 
enrollment over 700 pays an annual fee of $15.00; each with enrollment 
from 401 to 700 pays an annual fee of $12.50; each with enrollment 
from 151 to 400 pays an annual fee of $10.00; each with enrollment 
under 150 pays an annual fee of $5.00. 


School Superintendents’ Dues: Each Superintendent in the School 
Superintendents’ Department pays an annual fee of $10.00. 


Elementary School Dues: Each Elementary School with an en- 
rollment in excess of 500 pays $6.00 annually; schools with an enroll- 
ment of from 200 to 500 pay $5.00 annually; schools with an enroll- 
ment of below 200 pay $4.00 annually. 


Special Education Dues: Each institutional member in the Special 
Education Department pays an annual fee of $5.00. 


Individual Membership: Anyone interested in the work of Catholic 
education may become a member of the Association. The annual fee 
for individual membership in all departments, except Sustaining and 
School Superintendents’, is $4.00. 


_. Publications: The Association issues a quarterly Bulletin pub- 
lished in February, May, August, and November of each year. The 
August Bulletin includes the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 
These Bulletins and special publications are sent to all members. 


General Office of the National Catholic Educational Association 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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“PRAY FORGIVE ME FOR NOT HAVING YET 
LEARNED YOUR TONGUE!” 


SISTER MARY GREGOIRE, O.P.! 


“The people an American meets when abroad go out of 
their way to speak his language, understand his gestures, 
interpret his unspoken thought... . If they don’t speak Eng- 
lish, their attitude is: ‘Pray forgive me for not having yet 
learned your tongue!’ ” 2 


Dr. Earl James McGrath, former United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, stated that he once unwisely thought 
that a foreign language was not an indispensable element 
in a general educational program, but he has changed his 
opinion. Not only did he change his opinion but he actually 
was a prime mover in the current revolution that has taken 
place in the teaching of modern foreign languages. His 
views on the role and importance of foreign language in- 
struction in the United States were expressed in an address 
given at the “Conference on the Role of Foreign Language 
in American Schools” held under his auspices in Washing- 
ton, D. C., January, 1953, and may be read in the now well- 
known brochure Foreign Language Instruction in Ameri- 
can Schools.* To this Conference were invited the varied 
groups who, Dr. McGrath felt, must necessarily pool their 
efforts if success was to be obtained or if foreign language 
instruction was to fulfill its purpose in our school system 
and national life. Administrators, educators, teachers, for- 
eign language specialists, and government representatives 


1 Director, Modern Language Workshop, Rosary College, River 
Forest, Ill. 


2 Per, MARIO, “Want to Speak French?” Holiday, XVII (March, 
1955), 85. 


3 McGRATH, EARL JAMES, “Foreign Language Instruction in Ameri- 
can Schools” (an address presented at the Conference on the Role of 
— Languages in American Schools, Washington, D. C., January 
15 and 16, 1953), D. C. Heath and Company. 
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were gathered together to consider the various aspects of 
the problem. We know that success has crowned the efforts 
of this group since the teaching of foreign languages in 
the elementary schools was considered at the end of 1953 
to be one of the ten most important events of the educational 
year.‘ 


Various branches of the government of the United States 
—notably, the Federal Security Agency, the FBI, the State 
Department, and the Armed Forces—have indicated their 
special interest in foreign language instruction. The Armed 
Forces during World War II, when unable to secure a suf- 
ficient number of adequately trained personnel, found it 
necessary to open their own special language schools to ful- 
fill the nation’s immediate needs. According to Lt. Colonel 
W. R. Middleton, USAF: “The physical battle is only one 
phase of a war. The outcome of the ideological battle 
will, in the final analysis, determine the victor of the con- 
flict. While the weapons of the physical battle are guns 
and tanks and planes, the weapons of the ideological battle 
are a knowledge of the people, their customs, their values, 
and their languages. ... It is conceivable that there may 
come a time when one Air Force officer with a basic knowl- 
edge of the language and civilization of a now remote 
area, will be more important to our national security than 
the highly trained crew of a bomber loaded with an atomic 
bomb.” 

In a recent address published in Vital Speeches of the 
Day, Dr. Hollis L. Caswell concludes: “As the nation’s 
dependence on science became increasingly obvious follow- 
ing World War I, scientists proposed and got established 
the National Science Foundation. ... The appeal of science 
was largely in terms of our need to protect ourselves from 
military attack and to retaliate in case an enemy dared 





4 FITZPATRICK, EDWARp A., “Ten Major Educational Events of 1953,” 
Catholic School Journal, LIV (April, 1954), 126. 

5 MIDDLETON, LT. COLONEL W. R., “The Need and Use of Foreign 
Languages in the United States Air Force” (a paper presented before 
the University of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., April 27, 1951). 
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to attack us. This element of national safety is unquestion- 
ably important and it would be folly to overlook it. But 
it is equally important to work on the positive side.... It 
is my belief that the national stake is such that efforts should 
be made to establish some agency comparable to the Na- 
tional Science Foundation to encourage and support the 
study of foreign languages and cultures.... A develop- 
ment of this kind might well be the central feature of a 
broadscale plan which in the long run would contribute 
inestimably to the success of our country in fulfilling its 
world role. Freedom itself may well depend on our vision 
of what that role requires and our ability to interpret it 
in practical courses of action.’’® 

The United States in comparison with thirty-five other 
countries ranks very low, second to the last, in providing 
continuous foreign language instruction for its students, 
and even this available study is elective whereas it is obliga- 
tory in twenty-nine out of the thirty-five countries. The 
foreign language program, now in its third year, seeks 
to invigorate language instruction, to sponsor special studies, 
and to be a clearinghouse by publicizing pertinent facts 
discovered. The program is conducted by a staff of twelve 
at the national headquarters of the MLA (Modern Lan- 
guage Association) under the direction of Dr. William R. 
Parker of New York University, executive secretary of 
the MLA. Associate director is Donald Walsh, editor of 
Hispania on leave from Choate School; Dr. Kenneth Milden- 
berger, the assistant director, is staff expert on FLES (For- 
eign Languages in Elementary Schools). 

To an original grant of $120,000, a second Rockefeller 
grant of $115,000 was added in November of this year, 
thus assuring the continued work of the program until 
October, 1958, by which time it is expected that the work 
achieved will be continued indefinitely through the regular 
channels of the MLA. The two grants were given to 
finance an inquiry into the role that foreign languages 


6 CASWELL, Dr. HoLuis L., “Modern Foreign Languages in a Modern 
Curriculum,” Vital Speeches of the Day, XXI (January 15, 1955), 992. 
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and literatures should play in American life in view of 
the nation’s world role. 

Since 1952 several other foundations have given grants 
totalling approximately $350,000 to sponsor and make pos- 
sible varied projects of the language program. The con- 
viction of all concerned with the role of foreign languages 
may be stated briefly thus: Second-language learning must 
be begun early enough and continued until a high level 
of competency is achieved, so that the proficiency becomes 
a power in the life of the individual and a usable factor 
in the higher levels of education. 


WHEN TO BEGIN 


“To begin early enough” necessitates the introduction 
of foreign languages in the elementary schools. Two na- 
tional surveys have been taken. The 1953 survey showed 
that 145,000 children (kindergarten through sixth grade) 
in thirty-three states and the District of Columbia were 
enrolled in foreign language classes. The 1954 survey’ 
revealed that 330,000 children in forty-three states and 
the District of Columbia enjoyed the privilege of foreign 
language instruction. This is over one hundred per cent 
increase in one year’s time! 

Scientific study reveals that there is an optimum age 
for second-language learning. A child’s brain has a plas- 
ticity and a specialized capacity for acquiring speech which 
is quickly lost. The study of languages should be begun 
before the age of ten (or at the latest fourteen) in order 
not to waste that marvelous, God-given facility. “Would 
you be surprised to learn that a child can make all sounds 
of the 2,976 estimated world languages? ... It is waste- 
ful to let pass untapped, the time of readiness for any 
desirable learning. ... Experience has shown that even 
a child just beginning school has sufficient command of 
his own language to be able to handle another without 


7 MILDENBERGER, KENNETH W., Status of Foreign Language Study in 
American Elementary Schools, 1954, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education Committee on Foreign 
Language Teaching, Washington, D. C., February, 1955. 
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complication. . . . Motivation is practically made to 
order.... The teacher is harnessing to productive use a 
basic urge and helping to develop a better-adjusted child 
in the bargain.... If a child is a so-called slow learner, 
here is something for which nature has equipped him 
fully.... If he is a gifted child, one of a priceless and 
often forgotten minority, here is the sorely needed enrich- 
ment for his program. ... Suppose a few class members 
come from homes where another language is already spoken; 
these enviable individuals immediately acquire advanced 
status. They are one up on the rest of us!’ 

“America may have closed its doors to immigrants, but 
the melting pot process is really just beginning in the history 
of the world; as underdeveloped areas progress, as more 
than half the world’s population that is illiterate goes to 
school, millions of children are going to learn a language 
in school which is not their first language; and is not their 
parents’ language. They are going to learn to participate 
in a gradually developing world culture which will be 
staggeringly different from the culture in which their par- 
ents grew up. But children still need parents. Is it not 
worth while to look for ways to try to mitigate the con- 
flict, to increase the possibilities for communication and 
understanding between generations?’”® 

Is not this consideration alone of prime importance to 
Catholic educators? At present do we not have a special 
responsibility to that large number of children who come 
from the homes of displaced persons, migrant workers, 
Puerto Rican families of whom there are considerable num- 
bers in certain cities, newly arrived immigrants, border 
population groups? The moment that learning of a second 
language, any second language, is begun the prejudicial 
attitude toward foreigners is killed at its roots and that 
prestige requisite for integrating a child from a non-English 
speaking family is automatically achieved. 


8“The MLA Foreign Language Program,” Modern Language Jour- 
nal, XXXIX (February, 1955), 98. 

9 MurRRA, ELIZABETH, “Learning English as a Second Language,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, XXVIII (December, 1954), 192. 
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On March 10, 1955, over WGN-TV Chicago, a program 
was presented showing the work of the Key Elementary 
School in which foreign language education was intro- 
duced a year and a half before. The program featured a 
fifth grade child who said in excellent English: “When I 
came from Puerto Rico two years ago I could not speak 
English. My classmates helped me; now it is my turn to 
help them.” The child then proceeded to conduct a foreign 
language project of “Going Shopping” with her classmates. 

Are the Catholic schools meeting this challenge? Or 
are the Catholic non-English speaking children going to 
become better integrated in a public school, because we 
have not accepted the challenge? Religious statistics prove 
that linguistic difficulties have been partly responsible for 
the loss of the gift of faith among a large percentage of 
immigrants. 

Children are often the best ambassadors of good will. 
There are 35,000 foreign students now studying in America; 
most of them will be future leaders in their home country. 
Two students from Colombia, South America, were invited 
at the suggestion of the children to enjoy the hospitality 
of an American family for the Thanksgiving holiday. The 
students upon their return to their college delightedly re- 
counted the warm welcome and interest they had expe- 
rienced. They were surprised at the children’s knowledge 
of their guests’ homeland, Colombia, pleased to talk about 
the maps and pictures which the children had, happy to 
answer the questions asked. Said one student, “I was em- 
barrassed at times by my lack of knowledge about my 
country! ; Qué horror !” 


How TO BEGIN? 


Let us take the important people who form the line 
of approach to the child: the superintendent, pastor, or 
highest administrator—what must he do? First, the super- 
intendent or pastor must be willing to consider the pro- 
posed means by which foreign languages may be integrated 
into the existing elementary school program; second, not 
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only must he be willing, but he must actually encourage 
all those who, for any reason whatsoever, may be able to 
assist ; such assistance should be gratefully welcomed. Now 
perhaps the next person to consider the program is the local 
principal. His attitude should also be one of understanding, 
encouragement and willingess to learn, by trial and sac- 
rifice, if necessary, to achieve a goal which he is convinced 
is educationally sound and which may not in justice to 
the child be omitted from the school program. And lastly, 
the teacher, who is the most important in reaching the 
child. 

At present, authorities in the field recognize the three 
possible sources of teachers. A high school or college 
teacher well equipped in the foreign language may be able 
to arrange his program so as to initiate such a program 
in the neighboring grade school. The second possibility 
is the specialist teacher, one trained especially for teaching 
at the elementary level and with a competency in a foreign 
language. Provision has already been made in some school 
systems for certification of such language experts. In the 
elementary schools in the State of Illinois, September, 1954, 
there was inaugurated the first year of a four-year cur- 
riculum leading to certification of special foreign language 
teachers. The third possible teacher is the already expe- 
rienced elementary teacher with an interest and a willing- 
ness to introduce the study of foreign languages. It may 
be of interest to know that most of the programs initiated 
so far were possible only because of the voluntarily assumed 
obligation on the part of the elementary school teachers 
to seek in-service training to supplement their often meager 
previous foreign language training. In the fall of 1953 
late afternoon classes were offered in Seattle. Sixty-five 
teachers attended a two-hour session weekly after a full 
day’s school work. By spring the registration of thirty-five 
more teacher-students required the formation of a new sec- 
tion and by September, 1954, there were one hundred en- 
rolled in beginning classes. This same eagerness and gener- 
osity has been reported by many cities. One elementary 
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school faculty expressed the opinion that special teachers 
when too numerous are not an educational asset. This fac- 
ulty preferred to take on the extra work of equipping them- 
selves for the task rather than be subject to one more in- 
terruption in the day’s schedule. What is more important 
still, these teachers were aware that they would be best 
able to integrate foreign language study into the whole 
learning process. 

According to a recent important document,’ whose pur- 
pose is to guide the training of competent teachers: “The 
workshop staff strives to produce an ideal FLES (Foreign 
Language Elementary School) teacher who will have simul- 
taneously : 


A. An “cguaaaaataa of language and related prob- 
ems. 

. Fluency and good pronunciation in the FL. 

. Familiarity with the civilization of the people 
who speak the FL. 

. Acquaintance with the nature of language in 
general. 

. Knowledge of the process of second-language 
learning. 

. Knowledge of FLES literature. 

B. thorough understanding of the young child 
(through a knowledge of child psychology and 
the psychology of learning). 

C. Special personal qualities: 

1. Enthusiasm and belief in the objectives of 
FLES. 

. Resourcefulness in leading and participating 
in singing and in games, and in extracting from 
these pursuits fruitful learning activity. 

. Patience in coping with the natural ebullience 
of childhood. 

. Skill in welding together the varieties of 
planned and spontaneous ciassroom situations 
into a progressive learning experience. 


The problem is then how to begin to train this ideal 
FLES teacher? The answer lies in the summer workshop. 
However, be sure in considering a workship that it has 


10“FTES Summer Workshops,” FL Bulletins, No. 28 (November, 
1954), 1-14. 
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an integrated and specialized program geared to the prep- 
aration of a FLES teacher as distinguished from a regular 
summer class in the usual college curriculum. Sixteen in- 
stitutes of higher education conducted workshop programs 
for the training of FLES teachers in the summer of 1954. 
A larger number of workshops are expected to be available 
for the summer of 1955.1"! 

This of course brings up the problem of finances. Some 
of the most able and willing prospective workshop members 
may be unable to meet the cost of the workshop program, 
of board, room and travel. For a lay teacher there would 
be the additional sacrifice of salaries which ordinarily could 
be earned in a summer position. It was the consensus of 
the group of directors of last summer’s workshops (at a 
conference under the auspices of the MLA) that financial 
aid should be given to the teachers either through public 
or parish funds, PTA associations, grants from founda- 
tions, contributions from interested individuals, or organ- 
izations and the parents of prospective students, thus aiding 
more in-service teachers to seek and receive the necessary 
help toward competency in a foreign language. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Which children are to be taught? All children? Only 
those children who can “afford the time” from their regular 
subjects? Only those interested? There is a difference 
of opinion in this matter which only time and accurate 
statistical surveys can answer definitively. For twenty- 
five years the already famous Cleveland Plan which has 
successfully taught children to speak and understand foreign 
languages had as one of its principles the idea of the selec- 
tive group of children; however, an increasingly large per- 
centage of well informed people consider foreign language 
instruction for most of the children in the United States no 
longer a luxury but a necessity, and perhaps a means of 
individual survival. 


11“The FL Program” (a list of Workshops for summer of 1955), 
Publications of the Modern Language Association, LXX (April, 1955). 
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This recalls an incident retold to me from the recent 
Korean War. According to the story an entire battalion 
of American soldiers lost their lives because no one of them, 
officers included, could understand the almost pathetically 
dramatic attempt of a Korean boy to warn them of an am- 
bush over the brow of the hill they were ascending. You 
may immediately say that we are not intending to teach 
the less common languages. No, not as yet, but it is a psy- 
chological and physiological fact that new languages are 
more easily learned after a person has mastered a second 
language no matter which one. One of the ultimate goals 
of the present movement is to uncover and stimulate in- 
terest among that small percentage of boys and girls whose 
notable linguistic gifts will be valuable to the world’s needs. 
There are sixty different languages now being taught in 
American colleges. At the outbreak of World War II an 
estimated forty-eight languages became over night of stra- 
tegic importance to national security. 

What language shall we teach? Currently, the three 
languages most frequently taught are French, German and 
Spanish. If a school is in a bilingual location, it goes 
without saying that the choice of language is already de- 
termined by community need. However, it is perhaps neces- 
sary to stress the fact that the foreign language be taught 
to the American child as an immediate and satisfying edu- 
cational and cultural advantage with the indirect but potent 
effect upon the non-English speaking child of a much swifter 
integration into the group since his excellence in this sub- 
ject will give him prestige. It will also aid both groups of 
children to realize the structural differences in languages. 
At an educational meeting a fifth grade teacher related her 
experience thus: “I feel that my best classes in English 
grammar were taught this year based upon a question asked 
during our French period. For the first time the structure 
of the English language seemed realistic to the children and 
an evident awareness of the need of self-correction in Eng- 
lish was manifested.” To revitalize our own language let us 
use a foreign tongue, “To water the seeds of language, to 
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stir the roots of isolated words so that speech, living and 
spontaneous, might flower—this is the primary objective 
of every language teacher.’’!” 


If, however, there is no distinctive language group to 
determine the choice of language, this is usually done by 
taking into consideration the previous training of the teach- 
ers available, the wishes and interests of the parents and 
the future educational needs of the child. Mario Pei has 
remarked that the French have valid historical reasons for 
expecting everyone to know their language. Ever since 
the Crusades, French has been the international language 
of Europe, the near East and North Africa, the tongue of 
diplomacy, culture, the language of refinement. 


French and German are still required by most graduate 
schools and many departments of undergraduate colleges, 
because of the wealth of our cultural heritage available only 
in these tongues. An interesting project*® at M.I.T. is one 
which required that the humanities course be taught in 
French to a select group this past year. A full-sized regular 
group will begin next year and the original group will con- 
tinue their humanities in French for the sophomore year. 
An instructor who teaches an English section commented, 
“You have all the luck. I wish I could teach the course 
to my students as if English were a foreign language.” 
Why? Because study in a foreign tongue gives us an ob- 
jective instrument which first makes us aware of our own 
culture and then aids us to weigh its potentialities and 
limitations. Thus, what the study of foreign language skills 
does to further English mastery at one level, it does through 
a comparison of cultures at a higher level. This project 
is being carried out in a technological institute! 


No predetermined consideration that such and such a 
language is more or less difficult is of much importance since 
one of the principal reasons for teaching languages to chil- 


12 CHASEN, SIMON, “ ‘Iconoscopy’ in Language Teaching,” Modern 
Language Journal, XXXIX (February, 1955), 79. 

13 ROSEN, CHARLES WELLES, “M.I.T. Teaches History of Ideas in 
French,” French Review, XXVIII (February, 1955), 345-50. 
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dren is their ability to absorb unconsciously speech patterns 
which to you, the adult, may seem very complicated. 


We must remember that this choice of a first foreign 
language in no way excludes the later learning of a second 
or third at other levels of a child’s formal schooling. What 
is more important is that one language be taught long 
enough for it to be of value. A whole school devoted to a 
single foreign language seems worth consideration since 
all the children of various ages (often plus parents in a 
shared study plan) would provide the most natural circum- 
stances for the repetitive use of the material learned. 


In one city an eager class of mothers formed because of 
their desire to share this new challenging educational ex- 
perience of their children. A favorite anecdote recently 
quoted includes the fathers; it even has a title: Came the 
Dawn! A group of Oxnard, California, businessmen wanted 
to learn Spanish in the evening high school but couldn’t 
agree on a time. Said the instructor, Police Captain Rob- 
ert J. Hinostro, “I told them that if they were crazy enough 
to want to go to school early in the morning, I’d be foolish 
enough to teach them.” They settled on five to seven a. m., 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, and classes started the fourteenth 
of September. 

How much time? The elementary teachers themselves 
supplied the answers. One said, “We waste less time, that’s 
all.” Another added, “There is always time for what is 
worth while.” <A third volunteered, “The children love it 
so I use it as a reward for doing good work in other sub- 
jects.” The programs already initiated have proved that 
a 15 to 30 minute period, daily, if possible, or at least three 
times a week produces solid results. In some cases this 
time can be reduced to a shorter initial presentation of 
material and the opportunities of integration can be utilized 
to supply for the necessary repetition. An already skilled 
elementary foreign language teacher is the best choice, since 
she would more easily see the possible correlation which 
the other teachers will realize in proportion as their own 
skill in the language develops. 
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How about teaching aids? Many means of aiding the 
teacher and pupils have already been quite successfully de- 
veloped in the foreign language field. One excellent source 
of help may be secured from the use of pre-recorded tapes 
and phonograph records. Many texts now have accom- 
panying tapes or discs recorded by trained persons to whom 
the language is native. In this way a teacher whose train- 
ing is as yet insufficient can present to the children accurate 
interesting material prepared by experts. The tape record- 
er as a teaching device in many fields has already proved 
its worth. Recently a detailed questionnaire was sent out 
to determine the possibilities for securing and sharing by 
loan or rental valuable teaching tapes and aids. There have 
already been set up facilities for re-recording at nominal 
service charges. State audio-visual centers have a growing 
collection of foreign language material. In many sections 
of the country excellent radio and television programs are 
available during the regular school time. Over twenty TV 
stations have foreign language broadcasts, some of which 
even carry college credit. The Division of Radio and Tele- 
vision of the Board of Education of Chicago (in its bulletin 
for the second semester of this year) increased the listen- 
ing time of an elementary French program. “The French 
language series for primary grade children proved to be 
so popular and intriguing to the teachers, as well as to 
the boys and girls, that we are repeating the first semester 
Series One on Mondays, and continuing with Visitons Mimi 
—Series II on Wednesdays, and adding an afternoon broad- 
cast.” In Kansas, a 33-lesson German series was offered. 
WBEN, Buffalo, presented a Spanish lesson as its first 
educational TV program in color. 


The training of a religious teacher should make her 
amenable to a universal outlook, since a deep interest in 
her neighbor is a raison d’étre of her dedicated life. If 
religious teachers are once aware of the intrinsic value of 
foreign language learning as a potential power to achieve 
understanding, they will automatically fulfill the first req- 
uisite of the ideal FLES teacher. Another advantage of 
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the religious teacher is that she remains in the field of teach- 
ing for a longer time than the average lay teacher. This 
challenging road to language competence may not seem so 
long if viewed as a life achievement and enrichment: one 
more means of becoming “all things to all men.” 

To summarize: “Our failure to capitalize on the language 
facility of children is a woeful waste of human resource. 
It is ironic that this immeasurable and irreparable loss 
exists side by side with this fact: Americans are feeling 
as never before the need for foreign tongues—American 
diplomats, business men, technical assistants, soldiers, and 
just plain Americans with full-blown cases of wander- 
lust. ... Foreign language study for grade school chil- 
dren cannot be written off as a fad or a frill. It is in direct 
line with the commitments of American education: to de- 
velop the child on the one hand as a unique individual, and 
on the other as a future world citizen. And can acquiring 
a skill so fundamental be fun? Ask any little linguist; or 
better still, pay a visit to his classroom !’’!4 


14“The MLA Foreign Language Program,” Modern Language Jour- 
nal, XXXIX (February, 1955), 98. 
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EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS—NEW AREAS OF 
EMPHASIS 


GEORGE F. DONOVAN! 


Recent Congressional hearings on the operations of 
American educational foundations and the public discus- 
sions which have followed have joined with current critical 
evaluations of community fund raising in creating a situa- 
tion of confusion, or at least of hesitancy, among college and 
university leaders to acknowledge the genuine and really 
constructive assistance extended to education by such or- 
ganized financial groups. The controversy is not over. 
Some educators have delayed making any comments and 
others have even been concerned with the growing amount 
of government aid to higher education with the prospects 
of a corresponding decline in private giving. 

It is the purpose of this paper to refer briefly to this 
debate and to proceed to outline the new and expanded posi- 
tion educational foundations are taking to meet the chal- 
lenges of our day. Particular stress will be placed on new 
program areas and changes of emphasis in the policies of 
the foundations in their grants to educational institutions 
and agencies. Practical suggestions in the interpretation 
of these new areas and approaches and in the formulation 
of individual college applications are offered. 


The major problems of national philanthropy were 
brought to a head at the second annual meeting (March, 
1955) of the Community Chests and Councils of America 
in Cleveland, when the group’s executive director, Ralph H. 
Blanchart, warned the delegates that the competitions for 
funds must be eased through more united and federated 
appeal campaigns. 

In contrast to this caution, President Henry T. Heald, 

1 Interim associate professor of education and director of the higher 
education program at the Catholic University of America, Washing- 


ton, D. C., and associate secretary of the College and University 
Department of the NCEA. 
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Chancellor of New York University, at the 60th annual 
session of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Chicago, also held in March of this year, 
denied that sources of funds are “drying up” and predicted 
that more money will be available for our educational in- 
stitutions. 

The Reece House Committee to investigate tax-exempt 
foundations, making public its report in December, 1954, 
awakened other fears. Charges of attempts to control the 
‘ press, radio, and government were listed. Denials were 
quickly made. Some wondered if curtailment of founda- 
tion activity would follow. Educators were disturbed over 
the whole story of government scrutiny and public discus- 
sion of foundation activity. 

These disconcerting charges about fund raising and dis- 
tributing organizations have proved to be only superficial 
in impact and certainly have not hampered the growth of 
foundations, either in number or size. Probably as a result 
of all the additional publicity, colleges and universities are 
making greater efforts than ever before to tap these sources 
of financial aid. Certainly there is no drop in American 
generosity in behalf of higher education. John Price Jones, 
fund raising director, in a study of gifts to 50 colleges and 
universities covering the past thirty-four years, stated, 
“Gifts to the 50 institutions reached $101,351,000 in 1953- 
54, the largest amount reported in any single year since the 
inception of the study. The total of gifts was an increase 
of 15.1 per cent over 1952-53, and 11.3 per cent over the 
previous high record in 1951-52.’ 

It is the aim of this paper to suggest some of the new 
areas of emphasis foundations are employing in assigning 
their appropriations and to indicate possible approaches in 
program research and planning in the light of these more 
recent trends in foundation thinking. 

Among suggested topics in this category are curriculum 
development, improvement in college teaching, reconstruc- 


2 American Giving in the Field of Higher Education, John Price 
Jones Co., New York, p. 2. 
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tion of institutional management, and international hori- 
zons. There are other subjects—and I shall list some of 
them at the end of this paper—but for the purposes of our 
discussion the titles mentioned above are of key value and 
may be regarded, too, as preliminary steps to other factors 
and even to more advanced programs in the given subjects 
themselves. 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


In A Report for 1952-1954 of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, established by the Ford Foundation, are 
these words on “Gifted Students.” “The American people 
are committed to the principle that our educational system 
should seek to discover and develop the abilities and talents 
of every child. . . . Considerable progress has been made 
toward this goal, but we have done much better in meeting 
the needs of ‘average’ and handicapped youngsters than in 
meeting those of the more gifted.’”* In pursuit of this theme 
the Fund has supported a project over the past three years 
involving the integration of college and high school cur- 
ricula. The creation of new curricula, the enlargement of 
present courses of study, and the joint operation of two 
or more colleges or of a college and high school, to explore 
and develop an effective program for the superior student, 
are pointed out as possible application steps. 

There are other equally important curriculum areas. 
A constructive reiteration of the liberal arts four-year pro- 
gram and its integration with professional and specialized 
subjects will provide an opportunity for the undergraduate 
college to stress the values of a truly liberal education in 
the new environment of science and technology. The pre- 
professional requirements in nursing, teaching, dietetics, 
and public health need to be coordinated more effectively 
with the upper divisional years and professional schools. 
This should appeal directly to women’s colleges. Likewise, 
the demands of science, engineering, and other technical 


3A Report for 1952-1954, The Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, 1954, New York, pp. 14-18. 
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subjects are being scarcely met by our institutions—and 
such topics offer wide opportunities for curriculum planning 
and combinations with academic programs. The prepara- 
tion of candidates for public service at home and abroad 
demands genuine ingenuity in curriculum motivation. Orig- 
inality in these proposals along with the much needed pro- 
vision for the superior student should not unduly tax a 
college leadership committed to active participation in new 
educational programs. 


IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING 


A second major emphasis behind foundation activity 
is in the improvement of teaching. The current shortage 
of teachers in the elementary schools and in mathematics 
and the applied sciences in secondary institutions has sharp- 
ened the focus on the whole teaching crisis. The answer is 
found in competent teachers. The college that tackles this 
problem with vigor and a plan stands a mighty good chance 
of winning a grant. The adoption of effective methods in 
the recruitment of prospective teachers, new and helpful 
techniques in training young teachers, salary revisions and 
increases, new promotional awards for faculty members, 
in-service courses for local teachers, special programs for 
older and retired teachers who are coming back to the field 
to relieve the teacher scarcity, are earmarks of an alert col- 
lege administration. 

In liberal arts colleges the professional course of study 
in education needs to be re-evaluated. A stronger liberal 
arts integration with educational subjects, a more vigorous 
practice-teaching, observation and supervision program, and 
more workable relations with school systems are among 
steps which come near to the new thinking in educational 
fund giving. A suggested program might center in a co- 
operative project embracing a college and several high 
schools organized to encourage and to improve the quality 
of teaching on both levels. The use of tests, workshops 
and conferences may well implement the joint program 
of the several institutions. 
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COLLEGE MANAGEMENT 


There is a new emphasis on institutional management. 
The impact of world wars, government aid, individual and 
corporation giving, new professional and vocational de- 
mands, all have influenced the administration of both in- 
ternal and external affairs of higher education. Effective 
techniques of operation, new testing procedures, experi- 
mentation in financial and business administration, success- 
ful alumni programs, sound public relations, are in the 
picture. Even admissions policies are undergoing a change 
—and naturally reflect the responsibilities and the initia- 
tive of college leadership. The small college of liberal 
arts is particularly suited to conduct research in one or 
more of these fields, particularly since fund distributing 
organizations have displayed a real interest in the individual 
private institution as a typical example of democracy in 
American higher education. 


In a report on the Union Carbide Company undergradu- 
ate scholarship program it was pointed out that, for the 


college year 1955-56, 208 scholarships out of a total of 380 
are to be allocated to students in the liberal arts institutions, 
including a number of colleges whose enrollment is under 
500 as well as colleges with student bodies ranging from 
500 to 1500. The report referred to the fact that 52 per 
cent of the institutions of higher education under private 
control in the United States have enrollments under 500.4 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Perhaps no subject is the center of so much interest 
among educational foundations, colleges and universities, 
and government as world contacts. The driving force of 
communism alone, aimed at winning not only the free world 
but also the newly independent and underdeveloped coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa, is a challenge to the United States. 
American higher education must not retreat from this threat 


44 Report of the Union Carbide Undergraduate Scholarship Plan, 
1953-1954, 1954, New York, pp. 5-8. 
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to the very existence of the western way of life. Aid will 
be forthcoming for new and expanded programs to promote 
mutual understanding among nations. Exchange of fac- 
ulty, students, professional leaders, teaching materials, 
books, journals, research subjects, and ideas is in the right 
direction and will always be helpful, but more is needed in 
courses of study, area programs, second language emphasis, 
and college-to-college and university-to-university relation- 
ships to implement and facilitate the educational exchange 
role. 

Courses in history, containing important background 
origins in Europe and the ancient world, simultaneous and 
integrated references to the histories of Latin America and 
Canada, and new and significant chapters in the Far East 
and Near East, are a first step. Reorganization of subject 
matter in such courses as western Europe, American for- 
eign policy, contemporary United States, and others lends 
itself to an effective implementation of this new emphasis. 

A comparatively new development is the area study 
project which provides a college with the opportunity to 
specialize in a particular geographical field, such as eastern 
Europe, France, Germany, Spain or Italy, Spanish and 
Portuguese America, Japan, China, Russia, and south and 
southeast Asia. Courses and workshops in the history, 
government, literature, anthropology, geography, religion, 
and economics of a given section are already being given 
but the whole movement is still in a very preliminary stage. 

Area studies have given new impetus to language study. 
Encouraging reports are already coming in on successful 
experiments in elementary and secondary schools. Here 
higher education might well be immediately helpful in pro- 
viding competent language teachers and up-to-date instruc- 
tional materials. The language emphasis, however, is re- 
volving around the concept of the second language—another 
tongue in adition to the native English—comparable in a 
way to the traditional practices of many European countries 
whose peoples speak at least one other language besides 
their own national one. Here in the United States there 
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are institutions naturally fitted and inclined to enter this 
field. A college whose traditions have been associated with 
a second language through the original foundations or con- 
tacts abroad or early history might consider as advantageous 
to its future this new challenge. There are certain sections 
of this country where the second language is spoken and 
offers a realistic pattern for higher education. French, 
Spanish, German, Swedish, Portuguese and Polish suggest 
themselves as immediate second language studies. Then 
there are tongues which would have to be worked out with 
little or no reliance on historical, local, or institutional as- 
sociations. Russian, Chinese, Japanese, Hindu, and perhaps 
a few other more restricted tongues are examples which 
would have to be worked out; and there are already some 
excellent beginnings in these particular subjects in our col- 
leges and universities by institutions courageous enough to 
undertake them. 

There is a missionary zeal attached to this international 
picture, a factor which should appeal to the average liberal 
arts college and university, familiar as it is with the struggle 


to keep alive and to make an impact on American life at the 
same time. 


Evidence of foundation interest which hardly needs men- 
tion except to stress again the importance of international 
contacts is found in the 1953-1954 Annual Report of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. In the chap- 
ter on “Universities and World Affairs,” the statement reads, 
“The need for constructive coordination among the activities 
[international] and for the careful conservation of academic 
energies and resources in this field becomes increasingly 
apparent on many campuses. . . . Colleges and universities 
can best prepare to meet the problems which lie ahead by 
re-examination of their legitimate role in international af- 
fairs and by interrelating the activities already under 
way.”> A survey of other foundation and other educational 


5 Annual Report, 1953-1954, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1954, New York, p. 13. 
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fund annual reports for 1954 strongly indicates more atten- 
tion in international matters. 


There are other equally important program subjects, 
and even some that may be considered of superior value, 
but the areas of teaching, curricula, management, and world 
relations are basic, long-range and immediate in their in- 
terest and challenge to higher education. The development 
of a good effective program in one of these areas has a 
chance of support and deserves the thinking and planning of 
the best minds on the campus. Later when this initial hur- 
dle has been overcome applications may be made for addi- 
tional grants for scholarships and fellowships, research 
projects, and advanced studies, as well as for expansion 
funds to construct dormitories, libraries, science labora- 
tories, and other buildings, and to provide equipment and 
materials. 

On the basis of studies of recent changes of emphasis in 
educational foundation allocations and programs, the follow- 
ing recommendations for interested colleges and universities 
are made. 

1. Study of educational foundations. Select a faculty 
committee to make an informational survey of the publica- 
tions—including annual report, special studies, and public 
statements—of six of the major educational foundations 
and corporation groups, such as Ford, Carnegie, Rockefeller, 
Guggenheim, General Motors, and General Electric. A half 
dozen of the smaller units should also be included in the 
study. Such titles as aims, procedures, programs, history, 
and recent trends should appear in the committee findings. 

2. Institutional self-evaluation. Conduct a self-evalua- 
tion of your own institution in terms of purposes, organiza- 
tion, program, practices and needs, with a special awareness 
for channels and areas that may tie in with requests for 
financial aid. It will be surprising and helpful, too, to learn 
something of the thinking of the college staff. Productive 
and fruitful should be the results of such a self-survey. The 
greatest problem will rest in the difficulty of screening and 
cutting down the multiple requests for assistance. 
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3. Participation in cooperative programs. Study the 
opportunities for cooperation in joint programs with other 
colleges and universities. Information ‘on some favorable 
experiences is available with regard to New York State, 
Indiana, Kansas, Missouri, and the southern states as a 
group. Wider horizons and actual participation are among 
the dividends to be gained from such joint action. Scholar- 
ship and teacher-training programs are currently lending 
themselves to such unified approaches. 

4. Utilize the educational consultant. Before making 
a final decision on the program and application, it is advis- 
able to seek the counsel of an experienced consultant; one 
who has had some definite and effective contacts in educa- 
tional planning, inter-institutional cooperation, and educa- 
tional foundation activity. The advice of such an expert 
will help to balance the findings of college faculty and ad- 
ministrative officers and facilitate the development of proj- 
ects into realistic programs deserving of fiscal support. 

This is the time for study and planning, for contacts, 
for exchange of ideas, and finally for action. The liberal 
arts college is coming into its own. Knowledge of the sub- 


ject, the techniques and the areas of emphasis plus a vigor- 
ous leadership will go a long way in earning the respect 
and the aid of educational fund groups. 





